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Chapter I 

PURPOSE AND SCOPE 

This manual is printed primarily to present to educational com- 
mittees of the State legislatures that convene in 19*25 and 19*26 the 
essentials of a program of educational legislation based upon the 
expoi iences of the various States during the pas^several decades. 

A luige amount of proposed educational legislation is presented 
at each legislative session. Some of it is desirable, but a large 
part is not. It is with difficulty that those unfamiliar with school 
administration can pass upon it and know what ought to be enacted 
into law and what discarded. It is hoped that this publication 
will be. of assistance in determining action. Topics are discussed 
in ike light of experience of the States with different systems and 
of the best ideas of authorities in school administration. 

Each of the 48 .States has its own distinct system of education, 
'llio Federal Government assumes no control over the public schools 
throughout the country except with reference to the special Federal 
appropriations for specific purposes, as the Smith-Hughes Act for 
assistance to vocational education and the Smith -Lever Act for 
assistance to agricultural extension education. Nevertheless, be- 
cause of proximity and interchange of ideas, the State systems have 
many points of similarity. Conditions affecting the kinds of 
school systems do not differ fundamentally: therefore, each State 
profits by the experiences of others, and through the adoption of 
"hat proves good the States arc tending toward systems more siini- 1 
lar than in the past. We have, therefmrr'vhat may be designated as 
the u trend in school development” in the United States, an ex- 
pression meaning the forward movement — generally toward simi- 
larity in systems and practices. 

In enacting school laws legislatures may be guided in part by the 
experiences of otlu r States. For instance, in one State some one 
recommends legislation to provide that the Stnte prepare and print 
its own textbooks. Refore final action is taken the experiences bf 
California and Kansas may well be studied. Another proposes the 
adoption of the county unit of administration and support; a study 
of the experiences of States organized on that basis will be hftlp^' 
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ful. When it is evident that new or revised schoo. laws are 
needed in any State, it is wise to follow the successful experiences 
of other Stutos which have tried the proposed plans, if such inav In* 
found. If reasons are. evident that would make this practice unde- 
si ruble, ora plan is proposed which seems better than nnv yet tried, 
a review of the experiences of other States sol vine: the same prob- 
lems in other ways is still desirable. 

In other words, school legislation should he passed in the light 
of what has been* proved effective in other Slides and ^illiMhe 
knowledge before one of what has hoen tried and discarded and of 
the reasons influencing success or failure. 

This bulletin is a brief resume of what lias been found desirable 
and acceptable. It aims to show the trend in educational systems 
and legislation adopted after experience and study. It gives vder-' 
ences to more complete information on the subjects discussed. ^ 

/ 

THE STATE AND THE SCnOOLS 

Practice in the United States, as well as constitutional or statutory 
provisions, charges the several State legislatures with the responsi- 
bility of providing a system of schools for all the children i*f t In- 
state adequate to their needs and efficient In fulfdling the educa- 
tional ideals of the people of the State. Education with us is 
admittedly a State responsibility. It follows, therefore, that it 
is the duty of the State legislature (1) to formulate » constructive* 
policy for the education of nil the childiin of the State: (2) to pro- 
vide the administrative machinery for a school system adequate <o 
carry out this policy: nnd to make such changes from time to 
tiihe as changing conditions and educational needs require. 

It is well known that after- war conditions have brought about 
fundamental changes in ideals for a modern education system. Pro- 
gressive States, therefore, arc providing frit such changes in ad- 
ministrative organization: in sources, amount, nnd distribution of 
funds: nnd in school and curriculum reorganization ns the needs 
of modem life require. The program of adjustment of the school 
system to the growing needs and expectations of the people involves 
many problems which State legislatures must help solve. Among 
the most pressing of (hose which call for legislative action at this 
time are: (1) To secure more nearly equitable adjustment within 
the State of tax burdens nnd educational opportunities for all chil- 
dren. (2) To provide systems of school support which will en- 
able the schools of the State more adequately to meet the expansion 
necessary in the provision of school facilities commensurate with 
the new ideals for school buildings, school organization, enriched 
curricula, and increased costs of instruction and general school ud- 
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nun-ration. . (3) To provide such administrative systems as will 
insure professional administration and efficient andfteonomical oTn 
ngeuieiit of the schools. The State, ns such, is responsible for pro- 
viding an administrative system which makes possible ,n elementery ' 
nnd secondary education for all children in the State. (4) To set ' 

‘i"*™ """ ,ro,,m standards which all schools and school systems 
must meet and to provide for such sources of support as win enable 
communities to maintain schools satisfying established standards. 

A STATE PROGRAM FOR EDUCATION 

Th* legislative program for my State will differ from that in - V 
others because it most provide for particular and specific State needs 
amimust be consistent with the existing administrative system ahd 
tiarfc.ons and ideals of the people. 11, ere are, however, certain 

\Z\il Und P : 0blem9 COm,n ° n to aI1 States’ which will doubt . 
- be the subject of consideration in formulating educational pro- 

or survey o {*ti f ' ^ ^ ^ ^ shou,d ** to take ftn ”™U>ry 

or sui i e> of the educational assets and liabilities of the State an^l on 

he basis of this study, to formulate a program of educational leW 

1. t on extending over a period of years. Such a program would 

iniluM, wiiong rtlw things, some provision for the following: 

tion snnpr! neSS lke ^ ° f or « anIzati ^, adminTstra- 

tion. supervision, nnd support. 

2 Establishment of an effective unit for the greatest efficiency in 

ana! school administration. . . .-.m 

3 Readjustment of elementary and secondary education to include 
( ) e neat ion for health, ( b ) education, for citizenship, (c) educa- 
tion for life occupation, nnd (d) education for leisure. ■ • 

. 4 ‘ A Uh T i] Sy3teftl ° f 80,1001 sn PP ort f including a plan which 
equalizes educational opportunities among all the people and at the 
same time provides an equitable distribution of t,tx burdens. 1 . 

‘ ^ rov,s, °n for suitable school grounds and buildings. • " 2- 

6. Preparation of an adequate staff of teachem. : • 





9. A liberal plan under which to provide textbooks and equip' £ 

. .*?: A P r °g™“ for .dull education, including a plan to eradicate 
" ult 1 d^twey and provide Amcricaniantion work when necessary. 

II, esc provisions should be under the general administration and 

control of the Slate departments of education, working through local 
School systems. 6 • 

.... ' 

: : «. 
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; general analysis of school organization AND 


administration 


STATE EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
llio Suit's pm-, „ni of education must have first a te^al basis 

r ,,n .* f T"\" S r ° ,,Mi,mion ■"'» “I’M’ovcmI actsvif its 1*2 

L".\'r . “ <C,tU ! n ll "* legislation charges the perform- 

, f < 1 1 tain eihirationul duties directly to local civil governments 

I Zr 'l-MSM a .ri UH,U "- V - hOTVtn '''- " “ out thruutf, 

j li.m nml * ° He,S ' 1 "* " n,lc ’ a 8tatc l,ou,d of eduea- 

a in il a .state department of education. The board usually has 

rr’rr--^ t, I w8uto "« , »^ion.l program as determined 

^ 1!m Iff’ C ?n ,,,,0n th ° fmution of ^ State chief 

dnioi oflicer and the State department of education over wnich 

I * k es. In of her words, the State department of education is 
j die "functioning body for the State board. 

1 > new and enlarged conception of education is adding new 

\rT'Z t thc eh,Cf et,ucutional pfliccr in the several Staten- " 

• ic fi c superintendent of public instruction or commissioner 
" «•< li -ation and the State department of education of which he is 

J’"' *, U ‘ '‘ 0a<1, The offico ' ttS originally created in the older 

• ales uas chiefly clerical and statistical, much like the functions of 

!** 0 ,1 l" 1 ? su l K5rin ten(lency. Almost any person chosen from 

he general electorate could then fill the position to the satisfaction 
f Hie public. Bn( the demands of to-day require a new type of 

II ( ! Ua,l 1 onal le »derslup. able to administer th%jnanifold problems 
I - -ucKlern school .»*.„!»*,„ , ml .du.iniJStC 

union school sanitation, industrial and vocational education 

ter- ,w «- h o.b, 

I STATE BOARDS OF EDUCATION 1 

i Wd of ■ r' U 7 tl0 "“ l < ? evd “l’ n, ™ t i8 tow *''l provision for a State 
i f " ratl ,°" a " ,no •Aninistrative head of the State’s eduea 

r„rThe , ' 0rt - V - ,Wo 1 S '“' < * ''--such boards with 

(he common schools. Two States have no State boards. 
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In several Stated "boards have been organize^- since the passage of 
tlu* Smith- 1 1 itches vocational education act to. administer the funds 
uuovided under this act. Their duties, like those of many ex ollieio 
»boards, are nominal. In others the State boards of education 
administer only the higher educational institutions, as the university, 
agricultural college. and normal schools. 
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1 From t: . S. Dur. o( Rfloc. Dull,, 1V2Q, No. 4ft. 

1 Indefinite. 

1 Governor appoints 5 members, university board of regents X, normal school regents 1, vocational edoa* 

tlon board 1 . 

4 Governor's appointees. 

•With ttpprovaf of governor 

(imposition of State boards of educati*, >k— sStn te hoards of edu- 
cation are made up in the following ways: l!ix /officio membership, 
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composed of Stale officials, usually inclilUin^ t |,e ^.c eJncr anil <l,ief 
Nate school officer, and of oilier members selected froiti among other 
Mate officials, us the attorney general, secretary of state. State treas- 
ine. : ex officio education officers, us pre^^ts of'higher institutions, 
including universities, colleges, and norm*! schools (in some eases 
the law provides that these hoards include one representative who is* 
4 clt >’ ^Peniitendent. one who is ’a county superintendent, or similar 
regulation) : niemhersUip confined to persons not engaged in educa- 
tional work ; members may or may hot he engaged in educational 
win L; and various combinations of (lie above. (See Table 2 for 
full in formation.) " % 

.1/iY/fof/, of appointment .— In 33 Stales rfierc are State boards 
»|>pon,to<t or dec ted. In 28 of these the power of appointment is 
\esied in the governor, subject in some cases to approval lv the 
• tale senate. In 3 the State legislating makes the srlectiohs. in 1 
State the hoard is elected hy. popular vole, and in 1 appoint nient is 
Jell to the 'State chief school officer. In the other States appointment 
lMnade hi part by the governor, in part hy certain educational boulds 
:uul in 1 Stale in part by (lie senate. 

Tl.e tendency iirtlio selection of memhers of State hoards of edu- 
<ai ion seems to lie toward appointment j»y the governor. Two 
mot hods of selection, (1) appointment by' the governor and (2) 
rKvIion hy the people, receive the approval of authorities on school 
.uluiiiiistratioiL Hit* first method, appoint uicnl by tin* governor 
lias these merits: (1) It centralizes full responsibility for all the 

n'pai i nients of public service, including (In* management of schools 
m the executive head of the State. This lend* to unitv and economy 
tt, hnirfi.stration. (2) If is believed that thisjnctlmd protects the 
board from undue political i’ll (I uenee. Selection is often restricted 
to an eligibly list or limited in seine other manner. The advisability 
of the governor. being a member of the hoard lie appoints is doubtful. 

hlect ion by the people is favored by many authorities on school 
administration because: (1) It centers responsibility definitelv on a 
group of pel-sons elected specifically for one purpose, namely, that 
of having general charge of schools. (2) Tt represents more ‘nearly 
iMlnecf expression by the people llwdr wishes in the fua.n.goment 
of school affairs than does appointtnent. (3) It follows our custom ’ 
of making those intrusted with legislative functions directly respon- 
sible tactile people. (Administrative authorities are generally ugreed 
th.it the thief functions of u State hoa^d of, eduTutt ion arc legislative 
lather than executive.) 

Size, of board , term of office , mode of retiring member*.— Tho 
present tendency is toward a State board of education composed 
of ([om Eve to nine members, each of whom holds office for a term 
offrom five to seven years. The time of retirement is so' arranged 
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that a majority of tho board remains constant; that is; one member 
retires each year, or two or three each alternate year. The smallest 
boards, as now constituted, are those which are composed of ex 
bfficio members. Tho term of office of members of ex officio boards 
is fixed by law and ramies from two to four years. The members 
usually retire simultaneously. This may be regarded ns repre- 
senting a passing type. In 25 of the 42 States having State boards 
of education the number constituting a board ranges from 7 to 13 
members. Hoards of this size, with continuity of service provided, 
aic generally considered as satisfactory in size for working effi- 
ciency. Neither too largo nor too. small a board is desirable. 

Powers j/nd duties of a wrP-orga»i.-ed State board of education.— 
‘According to authorities on school administration, the State board 
of education, like the city board, should be a lay board represent- 
ing the larger educational policies of the public, delegating the 
professional side of education and the administration of its gen- 
eral policies to its appointed executive official, the State superin- 
tendent of public instruction or commissioner of education, and to 
the heads of the several higher educational institutions, if any, 
under its supervision, i ho board should b'j composed of from five 
to nine members appointed bv the governor by and with the con- 
sent of the senate, the term of office to he five to seven years, one 
member to retire each year, or two in each biennial period, thus 
perpetuating the board's policies and giving it stability and a de- 
gree of permanency. Vacancies should be tilled by tlie governor. 
The appointment should be for absolute worth and without regard 
to residence, occupation, party affiliation, or similar considerations. 
The members should serve without remuneration except for a rea- 
sonable per diem and actual traveling and other necessary ex- 
penses. The maximum number of days for which sffch per diem 
may be paid should lie fixed by law*. 

The general powers of the State board should include the fol- 
lowing, ke^mng in mind that the State board is a legisiatire-bodt/, 
the State ^^fenntendont of public lust nation or the eointnissionoT 
of education noting a ft its executive officer: 

1. To know the educational needs of the State and to determine 
its educational policies so Tar as authority is conferred upon it to . 
do so by the constitution , or by acts of the legislature. 

2. To have general oversight and control of tlfc public-school 
s\ stem of the ^ t a t e 2 as may be determined by law, and of other j 
schools ip so far as charged by specific legislation. 

•In Boimp of tho ptatei tho proposed State boards of education rany bp ortrnnlzod to 
bftvo control of all the schools, Including fhr higher Institutions, f This 'would particu- 
larly be true of States which y>e fit to enlarge the powers -of the board now In control 
of higher education to include alio the general oversight of the elementary and secondary 
schools.- t* ***■ c 
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3. To select the chief State school officer, who becomes its esecu- 
ucelwtadt to Oe, ermine his powers and duties:- ami the function 
,h .°. ‘ S| " lc -department of education Under his direction 
■ I. lo adopt the necessary regulations for education in the. State 
i. lalne to compulsory education, school buildings, school enuin- 
mciK. courses of study, qualifientions of teachers, phvsiea] educa- 
I'on. met ical inspection of chihlren. school recoi-ds and' ,vports etc 
lo bare general control over all such educational institutions 
as the Mate schools for the deaf and blind, industrial reform schools 

111 - Vs P" ls - »"<• educational work in State reformatories 
:m.l penitent lanes. and State hospitals. “ 

T " lwv * ^heral control of or establish cooperative relations 
With all teacher-training institutions conducted hv the Stale 

■V r .° " 1 ' t * s " boa,d " f control for the State library and histories 
ml lections. 

state department of education * 

The State departments of education have, as a rule, developed 
inure or less independently, paralleling the £ feral State boards 

Ctlucatl0n ’ 7 lth func,,ons centered in the administration of the 
.elementary and secondary schools of the State. The executive head 

" 1 . l>oard ~ the Mate superintendent of public instruction or 

commissioner of education-was formerly a political official in 
ne;u ly all the States. Greater efficiency in school administration now 
t emaiK s a change. The superintendent or commissioner is begin- 
ning to he i-ecognized as the chief educational officer in the State 
^ hose task it is to organize and direct the educat ional forces within 
, Ni,te - 11,eoffiof quires the largest ability. It is indeedMiard 
" conceive of a more important office or a more difficult position 

o ill well. At all denies it calls for tact, initiative, and executive 
ability. 


T^E CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICER 

- The prevailing method of selecting the chief school officer or 
Nate superintendent is by popular vote. In six States these officers 
T a PPointed by the governor, in eight by the State board of edu- 
nU.on.« I he last of these methods is in line with accepted prm- 
nples of school administration and has the most to commend it. 

I he chief State school officer should be selected by the State board 
«f education from the country at large because of professional prep- 
aration and administrative ability, and if possible because of success 
in other positions requiring similar ability and involving simi- 
Jarduties. Many able and efficient chief school officers have oome 


1 See T. S. Bn. of Educ. Bol„ 1020. No. 46 
* See Table 8. w 
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into office by popular election or bv gubernatorial appointment. 
Both methods have some advantages, but neither is as sure and re- 
liable as appointment by a nonpartisan board. Xo other method 
of selection is rational, if this officer is to be responsible to the board. 
The term of office should have no reference to the change of officers 
connected with the partisan government of the'State. It should 
be indefinite or fora period of years, long enough to make possible 
the consistent development of administrative policies.* * 

If the chief State school officer is selected by popular vote the 
office may become a ]>olitieal one, subject to the fluctuations of party 
and factional polities. I he term is short, two to lour vears, veelcr- 
tion is uncertain, and the lack of continuity in the service is a handi- 
cap to the officer, however capable. The term and salary are fixed 
by law and can not adjusted to fit the j>erson desired. The field 
from which to choose is limited to the State, the /jualilieutions some- 
times limbed to citizenship. Lnder the appointive method the chief 
State school officer may be selected as are presidents of universities, 
city superintendents, and other important school officials, from the 
country at large. 

Wrtli the State organized for education on this basis, the position 
of chief school officer stands first in responsibility and in opportu- 
nity to render executive service. As executive official he administers 
tl* various divisions of the S'tate department of education and also 
represents the State board as its professional representative with 
the higher educational institutions of the State. The State depart- 
ment of education should lie comprehensively planned on lines of 
approved business principles. If the State is to get full returns 
on its educational investment, the methods, means, ami ways out- 
lined must be of the most approved known to experts in school ad- 
ministration. There should be ample provision made for as manv 
subdivisions of the department as may he necessary to'administer 
the office to the best interest of the public." 

There is general agreement by authorities on school administra- 
tion, confirmed by practice in several progressive States, that this 
important office should be based on the following powers and duties: 

!• The chief State school officer should he the executive official 
of the State board of education and executive bead of the State de- 
partment of education, and should enforce rules and regulations 
made in conformity to law by the State board for schools over which 
it has legal jurisdiction. 

2. He has supervision of all the different divisions of the State 
department of education and should be held responsible by the State 

*6nnttnart«rd from U. S. Bn. of Mue. But., 1020, No. 40, which should be c on sul ted 
for further Information on this subject. 

* See Table 4. 
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board for the proper administration of the duties of each such 
division. 

ln c °oi»eratiot, with the heads of the State's institutions for 
t taming teachers, and in conformity with law, he prescribes courses 
of study for these training schools, standards for the certification 
oi teachers, and methods for the validation of teachers’ credentials 
from other States. 

As the professional representative of the State board of edu- 
cation. lie cooperates with the presidents and faculties of the higher 
educational institutions of the State . 7 

ORGANIZATION FOR LOCAL MANAGEMENT' 

As has boon stated, each State as a whole is tho legal unit in edu- 
cation. hut for administrative purposes each State delegates certain 
responsibilities to smaller local units. The history of educational 
development m the country proves this to lie a wise policy. There 
K Dot umform practice in or agreement concerning the amount 
of control and management the State should attempt through its 
State department of education and the amount it should delegate 
ro the local units. In the earliest days of the public school the 
Mutes assumed that they were fulfilling their full duty when they 
pa.^ed legislation authorizing or requiring local units to establish 
sH.ools to provide at least a minimum amount of education for 
then- children. Later, step by step, they have found it advisable 
lo tako from these local units one function after another because 
they were not uniformly well carried out. This process is continu- 
ing. It is called the “centralization ” of authority in the State. 
If has reached vary ing degrees of progress in various States: how- 
ever, the balance of power between the State and local units still 
remains with the local units. While the local unit must maintain 

; Tbe relationship between the Slate chief school officer and the State board of educa- 
recommended nbove and found l.v experience Mtlafarlnrjr. Is that now rxlstlac he 
fw,.on the president or the State nnlvoralty and the hoard of trustees In’ the wcllmannired 
Invtltutlnna or between the city achool superintendent and the clipboard In the uioot 
^oen ssive and advanced cities. The preahlenf. In cue case, and the city su^rlntendcnt. 
tn i he other, are the roost n-sponslhl* heads of the m Iverslty and the city school system 
tcepe, tlrely recehiDK their authority from the Intml. they represent and replaceable by 
nif boor a 8 If not Diwusurlutf up to tho rctjiilmiiniitB of Mir potions. 

ti.iM h0t , h [!'* b ° ar<,H ,1, ' f, ' rn,lBe l*>ltctea. authorlie developments and ae- 

„ 11 lt T**, T "* th * M,0,) Mutton to tbelr executive offleera. the president or the 

u!!rr«iel h nt ^ n /‘ V on, *° th '' lr eX0< ' utJve much freedom for Initiative. In 

tf r hoards, when Oiling a vacancy In the presidency or In the superintendence feel 
free to "elect the heat person available from anywhere la the country or even outside 
.e country. Indeed, the rtlnllonphlp la similar to that found in corporal Iona. The 

Bponvible bead of the orgimliaUoo, removable for can** but while bolding offlee bar 

tlonlTnf^he h» r !3i °e " ffnlrs ° r t,,e Cf,r t'«nitlon In accordance with the general Instruc- 
tions of the hoard of dlreete.j to the beat of hln aWty. 

tli^coimTi^i /h* ***' V i hotwee® the anty mperint«nd«it of ve*«tKd t and 

• J 1 ®*”* <>f education In StaleB with the county unit ontnnUntton. 

hee U. 8. Bur. of Educ. BullotUw, 1914, No, 44, aad 1922, No. 10. 
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schools, conforming to specifications of the State department of 
ethical ion, the, real word) of the school it conducts is determined 
by local conditions, interests, and activities. 

'Four more or less distinct territorial units of organization for 
administering rural schools are found at the. present time in Uie 
United States: The district, the New England town, the township, 
and the county. In addition, in practically all States, incorporated 
cities are independent school units. There are many instances of 
mixed systems in which the responsibility for the school rests partly 
on the district and partly »»n the township, or on the district and the 
county. These mixed systems come from the transition from the old 
district systoiiKto the more modern township or county system. In 
general, it may be said that the greatest administrative efficiency is 
found where the unit of administration conforms geographically to 
the unit for civil administration, the “town ” in New England or the 
countv where it is the unit of local government. 

The small local district was the original pioneer organization, par- 
ticularly in New England, and it extended westward and to t.he south- 
west. It was suited to pioneer times when a larger unit of organi- 
zation was impossible. The town system originated in Massachusetts, 
replacing the Massachusetts district system, and soon spread 
throughout New England. The township school unit has been 
adopted by a few States, in which it is also the important unit in 
civil government. County organization originated in the South, 
larffbly because the county was the civil unit. It has spread westward 
and northward, replacing the district system in several States. 

■ The district unit , — The term “district unit" is generally used to 

t • r • 4 

mean a small geographical area set apart for scdiool purposes only 
and served by a single school. Occasionally, however, it contains two 
or more schqols and in sparsely settled portions of the country is 
often an area larger than a township. In the old district unit the 
school, or schools, if there happened to he more than one, was under 
the full charge of a local hoard of trustees. This hoard had general 
charge of nil school nfTairs, including the care of the school property, 
the choice of teachers, the fixing of salaries, and the establishment of 
the policy which governed the work of the school. The hoard was 
amenable to the annual school meeting, which elected its members, 
voted the taxation, and determined the length of the school year. 

The district unit' has been defended ns being “ democratic.” How- 
ever, it is generally conceded by authorities on school administration 
to be ineffective and is gradually disappearing in many sections 
of the United Stifles. Where it is still left local hoards miist conduct 
1 the school in accordance with laws and regulations of the State de- 
| partment of education and subject to ndministration.aiid supervision, 
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in many particulars, on the part of the county superintendent of 
schools. In pioneer days it was probably the only feasible, plan, but 
wiili the passing of pioneer conditions and the development of mod- 
rni in<lustrial an(1 agricultural life, a larger unit for school taxation 
•s necessary and a larger and more centrally controlled system of 
organization seems desirable. 

The to ir(i mul township units .— The school unit known as the 
•town system in New England includes under one taxation unit 
;uul one hoard of control all schools in a civil township. The system 
originated in Massachusetts during the middle of the last century 
iind has become general throughout New England. The unit seems 
satisfactory in New England, where the 'town is also the unit in 
mri government. The town unit contains all schools in the town- 

diip. whether located in the thickly settled section or in the rural 

sections. 

New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Indiana, West Virginia, Ohio, and 
juits of Michigan, Iowa, and North Dakota are organized on the 
township-unit basis. In several of these States there is a strong 
movement to abandon the system in favor of a larger and nfore 
effective unit. . 


Ihe county unit .— The county unit is the term applied to systems 
in which the schools in the county (city schools sometimes excepted) 
are organized as a single system under one board of education and 
supported largely by county funds.* There are many types of 
county systems in operation. Real classification is not attempted, 
as organizations differ in many particulars among States called 
county unit States.” Ten States have centralized to< thtfextent 
that the county board of education is the paramount board* in the 
management of the schools. These 10 are Alabama, Florida, Ken- 
tucky. Louisiana, Maryland, New Mexico, North Carolina, Tennes- 
see. Virginia, and Utah. In three of these— Florida, Louisiana, and 
Maryland— city schools as well as country schools are under the 
management of county boards. In the other States the incorporated 
cities are independent in most respects. Five other States hare 
partly the county and partly .the district system, or such a division 
of authority between district and county that they may he considered 
as m a state of transition from district to county system. These 
Mates are South Carolina, Mississippi, Georgia, Oregon, and Mon- 
ana. In a number of other States — Arizona, Washington, and 
a i forma, for example — the county is important in schhol support 
but not in administrative control. 

2011S°— 25— 3 
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AN EFFECTIVE COUNTY ORGANIZATION 


Practice in good systems already established indicates that a 
county organization to he most effective should make provision for 
a -well -centralized business and professional administration, without 
depriving the people in each section of local initiative in school mat- 
ters? The county hoard and the county superintendent should ad- 
minister the ^noral school affairs and expend the county school funds 
to equalize educational advantages among all the children of the 
county. Each school community should have a representative ap- 
pointed by the county board or, if desired, elected at an annual 
school meeting, to represent the school before the county board. 
Support should conic principally from county fur.ds. The school 
funds of the county should he expended hy the county hoard nf 
education for the general maintenance of nil the schools. The local 
school community should usually la* given the right to levy taxes and 
issue bonds for r.rtnior^iu/iry school purposes, such as n^quirin; 
additional, land sites or erect injr new buildings. This gives a mens 
ure of local autonomy. This should he permitted only after a 
county-wide tax sufficient for all ordinary a^iool purposes for the 
entire county has been levied and collected. 

A good epunty system has an organization for the ii agement 
and support of its schools similar to that of 'the host city systems. 
The county hoard of education is elected from the county at large 
in the same manner as the best city boards arc elected. It should 
have practically the same powers and duties. It determines the gen- 
eral educational policies of the county. It familiarizes itself with the 
educational needs of the entire county and locates schools where 
needed. It employs the county superintendent of schools and author- 
izes the employment of assistants. The county superintendent is its 
executive officer in exactly the same way that the city superintendent 
is the executive officer of the city hoard of education. Tn selecting :l 
superintendent the hoard should have authority to employ the liest 
jierson obtainable regardless of whether he is or is not a citizen of 
the county or even of the State. The hoard should he free, within 
reasonable limitations, to pay whatever salary may be necessary to 
obtain the most efficient; person* The county superintendency re- 
quires as much ability and professional experience as that of a city 
of the same population. It presents difficulties in size of territory, 
placement of teachers; organization of supervisory staff, school 
financing, location of buildings, and the like which are even greater 
than city superintendents must meet The salnry should be com- 
mensurate with the responsibility. 
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1 Iio size of the board determines somewhat its effectiveness. The 
tendency is toward a board of five members, though very good 
results are evidenced in States with boards of three members and 
other, with boards of seven or nine. The members are elected. 
I ' 1 "" ™" m .' “< '"gr fn««> rlwtoral distil, ts. sometimes l.ut 

•, 1 " 1 UVS 0,1 “ nonp«rtiB*n ticket. Tlie individuals on tlie board 
shnid.l he-men and women of high standing and ability, interested 
in education, but not mvnsxirilv selected from those who have had 
; ,!ilaI exiH'ricncc. They should x-rve without pav, except 

f->r the necesary expenses when attending board -meetim's Their 
ilnti-.-s aiv strhily legislative, leaving all executive functions to the 
cciudy superintendent. Among progressive Stales with modern 
(Minty school systems the following are recognized as duties of 
the- county board of education; 

I. To enforce the laws relative to education and the rules and 

n ~ 11 :i,mns of the State hoard of education within their respective 
counties. ^ 1 

T V sd(>(,t tI,e eo,,nf . v supeeinlendeiit and all noce-ary supervisors 
nnil office a-, ts( a nt' ; al>n to 'fleet one director for each school com- 
nntnir y Within the ;r junxiicimn. who shall be the custodian of local 
'(• tool I property and represent local needs before the county hoards. 

’■ ° nave direct charge of all county schools outside of incorpo- 

iiiH city districts, including thy closing of unnecessary schools, 
fiiiil. bug now schools, consolidating schools, and cornering children 
to school, and organizing rural high schools. 

1. To select all teacher, needed in the county schools, on nomina- 
tion Ot the comity superintendent. 

To levy a uniform school tax on all the taxable property of the 
™»,ty miner Irjrnl limitations: and 10 r^reml the funds tl'ms pro- 

nire.l to equuliw rdueatinnnl advantages among all the school chil- 
clivn of tnp conn tv, 

«. To exercise all other powers and duties not enumerated above 
tmt which a it* prescribed by law. 

*Hljrfhtrlrt tru-iter*. To nearly all, States organized with (he county 
“ le . " n " for administrative purposes. suhdistrict trustees, one to 
throe for each school or school district, are appointed by the board or 
elected bv the people to have general charge of the school plant, to 
perforin certain duties assigned either by law or by the countv board 

° 0(,nc ? t,on ’ aml to ftct in « n advisory capacity to the county board 
concerning school conditions in their districts. These subdistrict 
rtistees act ns local representatives of the people of the county, re- 
cene suggestions from the people, and muke recommendations to 
ie county board on the basis of these suggestions. In some States ’ 
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they are intrusted with important duties, such as keeping the school 
building in repair, having charge of the care and supply of school 
equipment, assisting in enforcement of the compulsory education 
law, and taking the school census. • 

THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS* 

The rapid changes in American life have thrust new responsibili- 
ties on the superintendent as well as on his teachers. He still retains 
the clerical and financial duties assigned when the office was estab- 
lished. New developments in educational ideals and new apprecia- 
tion of the importance of the professional administration of schools, 
the growth of a scientific attitude toward education, .and the applica- 
tion of the results of scientific experimentation to school organizat ion 
■ and methods of instruction have revolutionized our ideas con- 
cerning the selection of and the responsibilities which should be 
ascribed to this officer. The county superintendenev is now con- ( 
sidered the strategic position in the reorganization and improvement ! 
of rural education. The office demands a person of ability and pro- ! 
fessional training and experience equal to that of other responsible 
educational positions. In 518 States county superintendents are the | 
Supervisory officers fpr the rural schools of the counties and have 
# - certain administrative responsibilities varying in degree in the differ- ( 
ent. States. In New England the supervising officer is the town or f 
union superintendent. One State has also “supervising agents.” In 
New York the rural superintendents are called “ district superintend- 
ents” and supervra a section of a->couDty. In Nevada they are 1 
deputy State superintendents and supervise one or several counties. 

In Virginia they are division superintendents, and yi many cases the 
division and the county are coterminous. In Delaware there are no 
county superintendents, but State officials assume duties formerly 
assigned to the county superintendents. The term of office of the 
rural superintendent is four years in 18 States, two years in 16, and 
varies in the others. In 25 of these States the county superintendents 
are elected by the people, usually in the same manner as other county 
officers; in others they are appointed by boards; in New Jersey and 
Virginia they are appointed by the State board or State chief school 
officer. 

The system of electing county superintendents at the regular 
political election partakes of those weaknesses indicated in discuss- 
ing the office of the State chief school officer. Cities no longer select 
their superintendents by popular vote. Experience has taught them 
' that an executive officer for such a position should be carefully 


• For complete Information, aee U. S. Bu. of Educ. Bui., 1022, No. 10. 
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selected by a resjionsible board in a manner similar to that in which 
boards of directors of business organizations select their executive 
olliieis. Although many competent superintendents are found under 
tin* electin' system it is on the whole an unsatisfactory method of 
selecting school officials. Political affairs consume the time and in- 
fluence the action of officers elected in this way; tenure is uncertain 
and short; the officer must be a resident of the county, even though 
a better candidate could be secured if selection were made from a 
larger territory. 

Jhe powers and duties of the county superintendent should be 
practically the same as those of the city superintendent of schools. 

1. He is the executive officer of the county -board of education 

and administers under its legislation the educational policies deter- 
iii i ned by it. ' 




2. He is the chief educational officer of the county and is pri- 
marily responsible for the conduct of the schools as' their profes- 
sional leader. 

A. It is his duty to make recommendations relative to the loca- 
tion of schools, the number of grades required, the type of building 
and equipment, etc. 

4. He selects supervisors, principals, and teachers for the schools 
whose appointments are formally approved by the school board. 

o. He supervises the teaching in all schools under the county 
heard, either directly or through assistants. 

G. He determines the course of study and the textbooks to be 

used subject to State regulations and the approval of the county 
board. J 

7. He provides for teachers’ meetings and for a system of in- 
service training and unifies and harmonizes through his school 
systems the work of the schools. 


8. He sees that all records of educational activities are kept in 
proper form. 


fb He has charge of health education, including health inspection, 
m conjunction with the county medical authorities. 

10. He sees that the school census is taken and that the com- 
pulsory education laws are enforced. 


CONSOLIDATED DISTRICTS AND CONSOLIDATED SCHOOLS ** 

There are approximately 180,000 one-teacher schools In the United 
■ fates The number is decreasing steadily. About 8,300 of them 
were closed m the biennium 1920-1922. They are graving into 


10 See D. 8. Bo, of Educ. BuUetlna, 1014, No. 30, and 1023, No. 41. 
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larger Bolands or air being consolidated into good grade and high 
schools. Recommended in nearly ull liie slate-wide surveys, adopted 
as a sound policy in most of t-lie county unit States, hastened bv 
the general public desire for uiul the very rapid growth of^ecomi- 
ury educulion. encouraged in many eases by some form of Stale aid. 
and urged in teacher-training institutions as one of the best solu- 
tions of the rural education problem, consolidation of schools is 
making some headway in u'l the Slates and i* progressing very 
rapidly in several nl them. I here are now about 1 m ) consolidated 
schools in the boiled States. In the school year, 1,628 

consolidated school* were formed. 

So far us legal method of establishment is concerned, consoli- 
dated schools may he divided roughly into eight classes. Most of 
them have been burned under detailed laws by which the patrons 
of the schools staid the movement and voto upon it at. a regular 
or special election. It a majority of the votes cast in each district, 
or better, a majority in all the districts or territory included, are 
in favor of the consolidation, it is effected. Each of the uniting dis- 
tricts gives up its district boundaries and school hoard and becomes 
part of 'the 01.0 large district. 

The advantages of such a procedure are that it arouses the in- 
terest of an entire community; the consolidation is thoroughly 
talked over, and if the school is established it is fairly sure to be a 
strong one. Care should he taken in framing laws of this kind that 
the consolidated district will receive as iiiui'h State and eoutjfy 
money as the entire number of uniting districts would, that any 
indebtedness of any of the districts he equitably adjusted for the 
entire consolidation, and that the school property of all the dis- 
tricts be vested in the one. 

A second kind of laws permits consolidation on petition to the 
county superintendent, the county board of education or commis- 
sioners, or the district boundary hoard— whatever authority has 
power to create or change districts — a public hearing being (ir<i 
granted by that authority. The patrous of the schools have a voice 
in the matter, but it is expressed in petition and hearing, not in an 
election. This method is simple and effective. 

A third kind of law gives the county hoard of education the 
^power to consolidate schools on its own initiative and at its own 
discretion. In the hands of an intelligent board tliat carefully 
studies the needs of the entire county, works out a definite pro- 
gram, and arranges each year for some careful progress, this kind 
of law is proving to be very good. 


o 
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'Niiiilitr to tin*, but of more limited application, >are laws giving 
diMnct boards power to consolidate schools within districts. Where 

<Ii,nict< are large and have fh any. schools, these are being used to 
advantage. 

A tilth kind of consolidation law is common in the town or town- 
ship unit .States. The town is given control of the schools and may 
h\ tlicir number and determine their location.. The town meeting 
decides the question. This is the usual procedure in the New Eng- 
land States, in Michigan and Pennsylvania. It serves very well for 
tin 1 si hools within the town, hut it does not provide a way of 
e-l aid i slung schools by natural ciu.u uinilies rather than by town 
hn.mdurir.s. So tar as secondary education -is concerned, the New 
* England Slates ami some others are furthering centralization by 
|.io\ iding for State aid in payment of tuition and transportation 
fo >‘ n,,nrosill< ‘; ,t ••'tiidonts an ONvellesft way of preventing dissipation 
oi euiigy. Elastic ity in centralizing elementary schools is generally 
considered a distinct step in advance. 

1 he laws creating county secondary schools make, up another class. 
Some of these provide for one or more county high schools, located' • 
in di lie rent sections of the county, independent in administration 
and support from the elementary schools, and maintained by a tax 
on (he entire county. Many very strong schools have been built 
under their provisions. The dual system thereby set up sometimes 
occasions conflicts bet -ween the elementary schools and the high 
school of the county and makes close correlation of work between 
the two classes of schools lather difficult. 

Union high schools are established under laws which permit a 
number of districts to retain their own elementary schools, while all 
joitfn maintaining one central high school. This kind of law, most 
common in the Western States, has been used as the basis for some 
yei} line sch^xds. I\ itli the spread of the junior high school plan, 
it will probably be less used as time goes on. If junior lugh school 
centers' are established' and the elementary' schools limited to the six 
giades, there is not so strong a reason for the elementary districts 
maintaining tlieir separate identities. 

In some States independent, special, -and consolidated school 
districts are created by special acts of legislatures. The procedure 
is generally unsatisfactory. It breaks into better organization of 
larger areas, creates a number of different school systems, and gen- 
erally acts to interfere with equalized educat ional opportunity. 

Among the important provisions of State laws relating to con- 
solidation areyhe following: 
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1. Minimum 'limits of yea served, enrollment, average dail^at- 
lendanee, and length of term below which a school or distinct may 
not be created, or if, created may not continue its existence. 

2. ^\n e fleet ive, quick way of uniting schools or districts, preferably 
in response to local demand, retaining for the united institution 
the full amount of apportionments the separate units would receive, 
arranging for an equitable assumption of any indebtedness, and 
providing for the proper disposal of any unnecessary school property. 

3. Authority for the planning and carrying out of programs of 
consolidation for large areas, providing equitable distribution of 
resources and school facilities, and avoiding omission of considera- 
tion to isolated or backward strips of territory. 

4. Authorization of the junior high school with a view to centraliz- 
ing the work of the upper grades when full consolidation is not 
feasible. 

5. Restrictions on the establishment of senior high schools, 
adequate to insure strong sc'hools, with tuition and transportation, 
or board and room, provided jor those students who do n‘ot have 
easy access to such a school. 

C*. Permissive transportation of pupils at public expense to and 
from all schools. 


Taiii.k 8. — Chief Stale hiIioo! uffleer amt ai>)>ro.rii>nitr mint her of nxxixtnnts 
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J mile 3. Chief Stair school officer and api>ro.riuiatc uthnhrr <>f inxistnnt* f%,. 


State. 


Mnllll* 

M irflunb. 
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Superintendent of p u Mi <■ 
| school^, 
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Table 4. -Sptcinli*t* ( trite or more ) in .Stale department* of education 
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Chapter III 

SCHOOL COSTS AND SCHOOL SUPPORT 

State legislatures will he interested in the experience of other 
Hates in meeting the mounting costs of public- education and .n 
acquiring information concerning plans worked out. by some States 
as to .sources of school funds, proportion of total cotfs supplied from 
the different sources, and improved methods of distribution from 
Nate sources in order to more nearly equalize educational oppor- 
tunities of children and tax burdens of citizens concerned 

Increased costs considered. -Much has been said and wj-itten con- 
cernintr the great increase in the costs’ of schools since 191-1. It is 
recognized that while schools should be supported liberally, they 
should also l>e conducted economically. Before passing judgment 
on the necessity of school expenditures it is well to consider not 
only the amount of increase in school expenditures year by year, but 
to compare these expenditures with other factors conditioning this 
cost, particularly the different purchasing power of the dollar in 
the respective years considered. Recent information collected in 
the T nited States Bureau of Education " comparing annuaf ex- 
penditures in the years 101:$ and 192... as compared with the pur- 
chasm*: power of the dtfllar in those years, and considerin': also the 
increase in average daily attendance (hiring the |>eriod indicates that 
the United States spent relatively less on public schools in 1918 
than in 19111. and less in 10-20 than in lObf. 1 * 

Taui.k o— Total rx^mrtilu it* for ,„iblic schools in tl,c l nitol states" 


» 

Year 


•-M 

Actual 

cx- 

prnditure 
(millions of , 
dollars^ 1 

Index of 
cast of 
living* 

Purchasing 
|K>wor of 
total ex- 
penditure c 
t millions uf 
dollars) 

0 



A 

B 

r 

IMI3 .. 

1018 -** 

. . . 

1 

M | 
‘ 762 | 

100 

522 


174 

m 

a .,11 « - ... 

1.(04 . 

flj 

200 

518 


cuv an v iit* . 

* The formula used In computing items in column C Is, C-A+ B ' 

Mndet figures taken from Nat. F.due Assoc. Reseat* Bui., i” i. No . 2. p. M . 

"V. S nu. of Ktlnc. Bulletins. 11)22. No. fi and No. 47 
u 8ec Table fi. 
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It is evident in considering this subject that the decrease in the 
purchasing power of the dollar, the great increase in school enroll- 
ment and attendance, the need for a large school-building program 
because of the practical stagnation of buiiding and improvement 
during tlie war period, the new demands that are being made on the 
school for enriched curriculums to supply better training for vo- 
cations, participation, in social life, and general-life needs must all be 
considered in making comparisons of costs as between the two pe- 
riods 'represented. It should be remembered, also, not only that 
we expect more of our schools than in the past, but that we expect 
better work, better trained teachers, more consideration to hygienic 
and sanitary conditions of buildings and the like, and that the ma- 
terialization of all these ideals means vastly 'increased expend- 
iture of money. 

If we continue the study ot school expenditures during the bien- 
nial period from 1 920 to 1922. we find in the latter year a total ex- 
penditure of 5? I,oij0.()7l.27t), exclusive of debt service. The pur- 
chasing power of the dollar also increased somewhat during this 
period, tin* index of the cost of living having decreased from 200 in 
1920 to 170 in 192z. The latest figures obtainable concerning cost 
of education in 1922 for the I nited Stales as a whole .and for each 
State are given in Table 6. Table 7 shows cost per pupil bast'd on 

average daily attendance in elementary schools arid in secondary 
' % 1 % 

schools for seven States. These averages may be used as guides in 
estimating probable expenditures : ecessary for the coming school 
yea rs. Ma ny of the Stales' have a low average cost lieeausc of the 
large nil ml ter of poor country schools. 

When a State provides all it> children equal educational oppor- 
tunities. we shall see the average cost for that State approaching 
the high average no.w. maintained by its better aides, Allow ing for 
the actual difference in the cost of maintaining urban and rural 
schools of equal grade, it is safe to say that the cost per child per 
day in any’ State should not he lower than the present average for 
that State, and the average for every State should 1 m? least as 
high as the present average for the United States as a whole. 


Twite ft. — Total • rfiemlitnre /kt r 


< 'ontinenl al -l T ivitc«l 
States . 1 $85. 76 


Alabama . 29. 53 

Arizona 1 138. 38 

Arkansas 24. 02 

California . • 158.45 

Colorado. ' 1J3. 64 

Connecticut ‘ 91. 10 

* For costs in city schools, Bu of Educ. Stalls 


ihl in* a rewire attendance in tit >> 


Delaware $82. 55 

District, of Columbia 9H. 22 

Florida 54.07 

Georgia 25. 22 

Idaho. 101.94 

Illinois 97. 41 

Indiana 127. 25 

Iowa . 1 13. 48 

Kansas t - .101.00 


:irc. No. 1. Jarl. v 1923. 
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TM-..K (5 .-Total e r f>r, iflit arc prr rhihl in nrermje ,,t Usance in J!UJ—C„u. 


Kentucky $32. 

Louisiana. . 55 

Maim*.* _ ..!! G5 

Maryland. . . 74 

Massachusetts .00 

Michigan !!'""!'* 128 . 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 24. 

N I is!siniri r . 70 

Montana. 141 

NV'>nla.. hi: 

Neyaclft- _ 143 

New Hampshire . : #4 

New Jersey _ jjIL 

New Mexico . 92' 

New York . j 20 

North Carolina 40' 


Tahi.b ,7. — I’n.vf per puftil 


9G 

75 

01 

43 

08 

23 

99 

17 

71 

43 

OO 

49 

15 

13 

59 

77 

42 


North Dakota. $Dttfl 3 ' 

Ohio _ . . 1 21 1 •> 

Oklahoma, . _ 70 ^ 

Oregon , "Ill": 95.03 

Peimsylvama ... 7-, .-.7 

Rhode Island 83 . 98 

South Carolinfi. . ... 27.66 

Maith Dakota . . |2l si 

Tennessee... 3327. 

64 62 

J.tah.^ .... 943! 

V ermont 73 07 

Virginia ; 1 1 ;;:;:: 53. 21 

w ashington ...... 124 49 

\\ est Virginia 63 . 63 

Wisconsin „ 04 qo 

Wyoming ""I I i; 135. 42 


mill in th v, , . u,n "'/' "tlrndniirr in the elementary schools 
ami ,n the scon, lory schools in serai States i„ lM>' 


Male' 


An 701111 . m . 

r.UtforniH 

ronnecUnii 

Montana 

N>\s Jersey 

Ohm 

Oklahoma 


Total . 


! f* nr . (l jrren! expenses and for outlays. 

! * ,K *odes 1 tH*al normal and vcxaiiioiuil srhouh 
J I* or carrenl expenses only. 


Elementary 
dHV schools 
•tiiitl binder* 
glutens 

1 

Secondary 

day- 

schools 

$98.91 

$285. 30 

110. 19 

317. 14 

? fiO 2S 

i 111.08 

114 98 

1 94.05 

10*2 hO 

mi. 25 

105. M 

145. 10 

85. 02 

144 4? 

98 .04 | 

198.57 


SOURCES OF SCHOOL FU>’DS 

. School moneys are now provided by States, counties, cities, toWn- 
Mnjis, and special school districts. In all States a portion of the 
tot jiI cost is borne by the State, the. proportional amount varyum 
greatly. (See Fig. 1 .) However, the greater portion of the ‘cost 
! S ,(,n,e by t,u> lo( al sdiool units. In some States this local support 
. Is a . toun, - v only: in others it is a countv lax together p‘ith a 
special' school-district tax. In other States there is- only the local 
school-district tax. 

State school funds .are received from (1) permanent invested 
funds. (O) State taxes, (8) State appropriations, and (4) sever d 
miscellaneous sources, such as corporation tax, income tax. oil tax. * 
The permanent school funik-Hn^rgely derived from the sale of 
school lands. School lands are public lands given to many of the 
Mates by acts of Congress for the benefit of public education. In a 
few cases, States set aside State lands for education also. 
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STATE TAXES AND APPROPRIATIONS 

State school taxes are generally ( 1 ) a direct property tax: (-) a 
general mill tax levied on all taxable real anti personal property: to) 
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FlGURI 1. — raropnfRfff* distribution of totnl rrromio receipts, by Stfltos, 1022 

a fixed portion of the State gross receipts; (4) all or a portion n! 
the proeeeds*of special taxes, such as income taxes, inheritance taxes 
taxes on stock and bonds, and poll taxes. State appropriations re 
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suit, of course, from direct legislative enactment, as a rule either 
annually or hienniallv. 

A study of school finances in the Tinted States shows that the 
uuiotmt how provided from State appropriations is approximately 
;i .“ * MM ‘ cent V'lvuter than that resulting from State school taxes. 
Nate appropriations are nunc common at the present time than 
Nate school taxes. Jn lihfO every State in the I’nion made appro 
fa muons for schools, while only Njto d State school taxes. State 

appropriations were made universal by the Federal vocational edu- 
10,1 act * fominonly known as the Smith-Hughes hill, which re- 
<l"itcd States to match the Federal aid dollar for dollar. It did not 
l "’- m I’ ,Ii ; , y St!, ‘o appropriat ions hut did maJie it general. 

Of I lie 2!» Static which provided for the schools, in H)2(>. thromdi 
* > >t!,t i*M*liool lax. 20 levied a mill tax. the rate varying from O.tTii 
U i-eonsm tot.G in Utah. 1 '* Five States did not specify the rate in 
1,11 "• M,t P lov 'ded for a mill tax sufficient to meet certain obliga- 
such as to produce a certain total sum or a fixed amount per 
•lold in school. Seven States provided a mill property tax for 
H'ccml school projects, such as vocational education, teacher-training 
schools, physical training, etc. 

Foil tuxes for State school funds are collected in nine States the 
lancT- being from si. 43 in North Carolina to 50 rents in Indiana. 
Corporation taxes for school purposes are levied in six States. In- 
come taxes for school purposes are I (Vied in two States. Inheritance 
ta\e> are civdited to the school funds hn five States. 

LOCAL TAXATION 

Wdh the exception of New Kngland and a few other States, where 
the civil government and the school government are on the township 
miil basis, the county i* considered a logical unit of support for all 
' hools outside of independent cities. If supplemented by funds 
from the Stale, equal educational opportunities are made possible 
thioughnut the State. Local school communities should be allowed 
to supplement the county tax in order to more fully realize local 
I'h-als. in addition to a county tax sufficient to maintain schools ful- 
filling minimum required standards set !»y the State in every sei- 
timi where a school is needed. The county tax should he levied and 
assessed on an property ' in the county, independent city school dis- 
tin ts included, and then divided Mween the county system and the 
independent districts on some equitable bnsig. This is in rrcognl- 
f""i of the fact that the city wealth dim in Targe measure to the 
protjiicf ivily of the county in which it is located and the city pop.,- 
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lation recruited from near-by country districts. It should therefore 
bear part of the burden of the schools of the county. 

These are the two principal reasons for State participation m 
school support. In every' State, at the present time'. <rreat injustice 
is done children because of the lack of educational opportunities ,• 
Because of the location of natural resources and other rea>ons. 
wealth is unevenly distributed. Certain sections can maintaii 
schools with a very low tax rate because of their accumulated taxable 
property, while other sections, with an exceedingly hijrl.t tax rate. : 
can not support schools worthy of the name. A few illustrations 
will make this clear. 

Ta»1J£ 8 — ('mil JKI 1 ‘iHitll of the fiwilirinl dhilitli (tntj xchonl hltnlniS of Certain 
hi ti'ctei! rniinti< h in I'olonttht. fii I y /* 
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*V S. Bu. of Ediie. Hul., 1917. No. 5, p. .17, Tattle l. r ». 
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‘I o * assessed valuation, not ns accurate as measure of ability as true Valuation 
M. o., tax rate anti expenditure 

■Table taken from an unpublished study, by Richard A. Oravas, graduate student in education, Cniv 
of Minn., based upon N Y. Kduc. Dept. Rep . 1917, vol. 2, pp. 0HIMW4 
■Tomputed. 


Table 9, cohimn 3, shows that the assessed valuation per child 
enrolled (one measure of ability to support schools*) varies in one 
township in New York from $1,47(5 to $ 0 , 500 . Table K st*8ws bow 
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10 counties in Colorado vary in ability to support schools. The 
inciage per child valuation of these counties varies from $1 822 in 
the poorest county to $22,674 in the richest one. Figures showing 
similar variations in ability to support' schools as measured by tax 
valuations have been collected from^anv States. A similar dif- 
ference can he shown in any State organized on the district plan. 
J his w.de difference in ability to support schools that exists nmon* 
(list nets can be overcome within the county by a generous county! 
uho tax distributed among schools according to their needs* that 

a.nong counties by a state-wide lax, provided that distribution is on 
an equitable basis. 

distribution of state school funds 

The source from which State school funds should come and the 
juoportion which the State should contribute toward the main- 
"nance of its schools, while important questions, are of no greater 
importance in the welfare of the State system that is the method 
<imm oi distributing school funds among local units. Distribution 

m. the school population basis is the oldest and still the prevailing 
ii.Hhod. It was based on the lielief that it was the fairest possible 

n , etl.o<l an«l w < , uhl assist , n equalizing educational opportunities 

n the State. I nder earlier conditions in our history this was 
nie. ( hangos brought about with general development, concen- 
tration of wealth and population, centralization of natural re- 
sources, and other influences have resulted in changing conditions 
to the extent that this method of distribution is no longer an equit- 

“ Tq*?' S i Ct “T l,ccn roco « nizo(1 fur « number of years, and 
' 0111 ^ a os llavo adopted other methods of distribution which 
apparently are ^ more effective, particularly more effective from the 
pom of view of providing that educational facilities of a given 
n arulard shall be available in all parts of the same State. Among 
l he methods in use are distribution on the school enrollment basis 
on the average daily attendance or aggregate attendance basis, and 
<-n the number of teachers employed. Each of these methods has 
some virtues as well as some weaknesses. Some States find a com- 
bination of two or more of them advantageous. In a number of 
Mutes a st.ll ncwoV method of distribution has been inaugurated 
. lin the i )ast fcw >’ eflrs » namely, that of distributing State money 
m amounts in inverse ratio to the tax valuation of the unit to 
which it is distributed. It is advisable that any State considering 

inTliT T i°i SU1 ; i,ort ’ l )articula »ly its method of distnbut- 

n g o 8 6 ^ Unds ,’ S 10 L d mnke ft careful 8tl »dy of the situation within 
ie State in order that the method of distribution adopted may be 
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an equalizing one, combining the licst elements of the methods 
referred to in this bulletin. The methods of distributing funds re- 
cently adopted in four States — Massachusetts, North Carolina, Cali- 
fornia, aD<l Minnesota — are given below. These are not offered as 
models for other States to follow, hut as suggestions of ways iu 
which a large number of Slates are now trying U> work out scientific 
methods of distributing Slate moneys for school purposes. 

Method* of di*/i Unit ion. in four State*. — Stale legislatures have 
generally prescribed methods of distributing State funds in the acts 
making appropriations or levying tli£ State taxes for schools. The'* 
present tendency is to use a larger proportion of State aid as an 
equalization fund. Alter a local unit has reached the limit of local 
taxation and is still un ablest o maintain schools up to the standard, 
the State conies to the rescue and provides the additional money 
needed. Methods of distributing State funds for this purpose iu 
several States may be indicated here. 

The Legislature of North Carolina in 192L provided for largely 
increased State aid to public schools in an annual appropriation 
of $1,400,001), to he known as the ** State public school fund." stipu- 
lating that the State, board of education should annually apportion 
from this fund an amount sufficient with county funds, to maintain 
schools for six months. Howecwg no county is compelled to levy 
a school tax exceeding 00 cents on the $100. "Where such county 
levy, with State funds, is insufficient to maintain the schools six 
mouths, the county shall receive from the State fund an amount 
sufficient to make up the deficit. Of course any local tuiit may extend 
the term to any desired length beyond six months by drawing upon 
its own resources. 

Tn 1921 the Legislature of Minnesota passed an act which pro- 
vided for an equalization fund referred to in the act as supplemental 
aid. This act provided that to any school district whose school 
maintenance tax lies between 20 and 82 mills the State shall pay 
as supplemental aid one-third of the excess above 20 mills. If tlv; 
tax levy for maintenance exceeds 82 mills, then, in addition to the 
above amount, the State shall pay one-half of- such excess above 
32 mills. In school districts maintaining only ungraded elementary 
schools, if a 20-mill tax does not raise the equivalt^t of $000 for 
each teacher employed at least seven months, then the State board 
of education may grant to, such school district an amount which, 
together with the proceeds of a 20-mill tax, will provide $600 for 
each teacher employed. The Minnesota Legislature of 1928 passed 
an act providing that supx>lcmental aid shall be lirujted to school 
districts whose local maintenance levy exceeds 20 mills. When a 
local school tax of 20 mills fails to yield the equivalent of $40 per 
- pupil in attendance 40 d\ys, the State pays .the difference*bet ween 
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the sum per pupil produced by ll»e*20-mill tax and $40 per pupil 
Ihe etleet of this act is to establish the fund for supplemental aid 
as an equalization fund. 

California makes the teacher tire chief basis for distributing the 
iwi jni port inn Of state aid. Hy „ U » passed in V.m the State pro- 
*"f T°' *>«iMNita !7 and every hi^i-seliool pupil in aver- 
d J 1 ' C dl } at ^mlunee. Califonua maintains two distinct funds— the 
.Nate school fund for elementary schools and (be State high -school 
lord tor secondary schools, By a law passed in Jlhil the Slate 
elcmentary-sclmol fund is uppbuioJied as follows: $700 is paid for 
every elementary teacher and the remainder of the fund is appor- 
h-iuhI on the basis of averse daily attendunee. This money must 
he matched by the county, with the result that there is guaranteed 
If ,ll| -!“ ,e elementary teaching position $1,400 a veur. In 
l.-l taliloniia not only doubled the amount of State aid to l>e 
provided hy ti.e State per pupil, hut adopted entirely new method 
oi apportioning her State high-school fund. The method provided 
• U,e ! aw ol 11)21 ^cognizes three buses: (1) Flat quotas: (2) 
quotas for attendance in evening high schools, in special dav and 
rvemn- classes, and in parl-t ime schools:' (3) average attendance. A. 

M,,J flat sum goes to every day high school, whether a four-year 
a jimior, or a senior high school, on the basis of the number of years 

, "°' k “ nirr1 '"- Jn iuI<li,irtn this flat appropriation, cacl/hidi 
school receives grants for units of average daily attendance, tlm' 
«n i mu nt per unit decreasing uS n, 0 number of units increases. 

Massachusetts limits the income of her permanent school fund 1 * 
o towns whose valuation is less than $2,500,000. The quota .r,. anted 
to any town is determined hy two factors: (1) The towns total valu- I 
•i «on, (l) the excess of its expenditure for certain public-school 
<0> S 1,s T«ota from the general school fund, measured or 

T.T‘ te ™™ °[ rate. Jn distributing this fund, towns are 1 
hudod into three clasps on the basis of valuation limits, as follows: 
nuns nmn^r a valuation of (1) loss than $r>!M),0(H>; (>) from! 
to *1.0n0.(XI0; uml,(a) from $l,0t>0,0t>0 i» ixi.ihjo ’ The 
o' ! S <lls,r ^ u '« l « manner designed „ iv( . , hp i ai . p . r ,|uotas to 

,m ns ,,r lmvcr valiiadoiiH an, I to the towns expending most in 
pl'iiportlo their ability. 1 

The general school fund,” derived from the proreeds of ti, c State 
income tax, is distribute, I among nil the towns and cities of the State 
n the form of reimbursements for tea, hers’ salaries. The miotas of 

I lii , ""I “'V ,n " m two ins '" llmcnts > f ™"> ‘lie first of which are 
Mid what for convenience may he called the ordinary reimburse. 


14 The Mn*Rnrhu«otl8 p#*rmnncnt school fund In I r , OOti nnn a . . 

1-00.000. f‘M>00,000 # the Income exceeding 

1 The MassacbuscttB gt-Her.l .cbool fund Is approUmnielr #4.000.000 n >e«r. 
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ments; from the second installment are paid. what may be called 
supplementary reimbursements. Ordinary reimbursements are paid 
in the form of definite quotas for each teacher or other school officer 
employed. In the distribution of ordinary reimbursements no recog- 
nition is given to the valuation or to the local tax rato of the receiv- 
ing unit. The amount is determined solely upon the basis of whether 
the school officer was employed for full time or part time, his profes- 
sional training, years of experience, and salary received from the 
town or city. On the other hand, supplementary reimbursements are 
paid on the basis of the community's assessed valuation per pupil. 

A study of the legislation passed by Massachusetts, 191!)-192'2, will 
show that this State is committed to the following principles: (1) 
State aid should be given in the form of reimbursements for money 
previously expended; (‘2) the amount of State aid granted shall he 
determined by (ft) the community's ability to help itself as indicated 
by its assessed valuation, (h) the community's effort as indicated by 
its local tax rate, and (r) the quality of educational opportunity the 
community seeks to furnish as indicated by the number and prepara- 
tion of teachers and the character of the educational facilities pro- 
vided. 

The last three examples are quoted from Bureau of Education Bul- 
letin, 1923, Xo. 47, to which reference is made for a further discussion 
of State policies in public-school finance. 

v 
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Chapter IV 

SCHOOL ATTENDANCE AND COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE 
** LAWS 


I l.o necessity for* compulsory education laws and the size of the 
|>rol> e,n .nVolved in enforcing them are indicated by the number of 
H.ddren of aohoel ape not attending school at all and bv the figures' 
MUmj; forth a/erage daily attemlance shown in the accompanying 
ta )le, gmng data for the various States. In this table the school 
age ,s considered as 5 to 18 years. The difference between the census 
enumeiation and the total number of children in public and private 
schools is approximately the number of children f» to 17 years in 
<• us.ve, not m school. For the entire United States this is W» 37 . 

f this number many are over 16, and others over 14 have finished 
" R ‘ ^mentary grades. On the other hand, of those in school ap- 
proximately 1 per cent are 18 years of age or over. ^ 

Irregular daily attendance is another reason for compulsory at- 
endance laws. An idea of the amount of irregular attendance may 
k« g aine( l from a study of Table 10 and figure 2, showing the averai 
daily attendance in the various States in 1022. For the United States 
as a whole all schools were in session an average of 164 days The 
avon,^ pupil attended only 130 days, or 7» per cent of the time 
I ns loss to the pupil of approximately one day in live on which 
school was open is a serious loss to the individual himself, as well as 
to the entire school and the community. 


Table 10 * — School centum. 

enrollment and at tendance , 1921-22 


States 

Population 
6 to 17, 
inclusive, 
U.8. 
Census 

Public- 

school 

enrollment 

Estimated 
number 
in private 
schools 

Days 
schools 
were in 
session 

1 

Aver- 

se 

days 

attend- 

ed 

Rank 
in days 
schools 
were in 
session 

Rank 
i n days 
attend- 
ed by 
each 
pupil 
enrolled 

• Alabama 

792, 5) A 


21,023 

130.8 

- 

— 


Arizona. . 

(mi ii? 

602, (110 
MS, 290 
609,361 

9ft. 8* 

46 

4ft 

31 

47 

S3 

Arkansas 

*81, 530 
734, 9U3 

2 , 185 

170.0 

131.0 

23 

California.. 

2 , 122 
41, m 

1304 

94. 1 

47 

Colorado 

Oil 007 

Mo, i £S 
240^772 

0 GO 7 tn 

179.0 

m • 

11 

Connecticut 

OOI 

343 500 

3,830 
67, 437 

174. 1 

123.2 

17 

34 

Delaware 

W* 177 

*M| 7 
39, M2 
69. Ml 
237, 770 
730,873 

184.3 

152. 1 

5 

0 

District of Columbia 

vv, Iff 
80, 600 
287,239 

(110 (KM 

4, 278 
11,844 

180 2 

137 5 

8 

24 

Florida 

178.0 

149. 1 

13 

12 

41 

42 

Georgia 

7,008 

136. 7 

103. 1 

4ft 

" Table 10. 


13,400 

140 0 1 

102.6 

41 
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Taiii.k 10. — Sehaol h hsiis, enroll mvnlfnntt at taufa arc. -C 'nMtiuniMl 
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S« lllhils 
wi’rc in 
'.ess/on 


Aver* 

Ms* 
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ill 


I Ka:»lr 
Uink i in -! *vs 
in (i tv** ,ri« ii. | - 


' schools 
wen ,n 
session 


i" I b\. 

t* u • 

pup » 

•iiroll^t 


*9 



1 

. . 


| 

•* ? 

i 

i 


lriaho • 

m 7$i 

UR lb* 
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|>4l 0 

I3Z « . 

2 A 1 

29 

lllfnnbt \ . 

!, 0 H‘. 122 i 

1 . 1 MU. Itls 

195. 552 

]s 0 1 

l- vi n 

7 1 

r, 

Jndi.trM 

772. V‘* 

591, WK) 

«. 2 r >. 4 2.5 

. lot 7 

i:t7 s 

3| 

23 

Inuvi 

mi ,3x5 

no 

* ;u. 

its ; 

1 t:i 5 

12 

1 , 


4*;?. M»i 1 

I!,. OS 2 

>. 1 ST 

■ m.,o 

n.v I 

31 

2 i 

Kentucfcv , . 

“ TUB, 9K5 


15, U iO 

i 25 0 


4s 1 

Is 

Louisian, » _ 

/ai7, -M'* 

.»’a) ( V 2 I 

1 . i -u » 

1 V*> f, 

112 1 

3: 

.»> 

Mtiinfl • 

1 * 0 . 1 W | 

M7. 170 

U. I'M 

174 0 1 

l *> 1 

IS 

X 

M:lt\ 

3M, s j.i | 

J .it. jJS 

27, 1 »"* 

1M .4 

i ti .; 

• u 

i; 

IVLuvnuhimwiy 

*«¥i. 9*5 ! 

f.bK. MX 

i:;o, 1 M 1 

1 

o 

i ^ 

140. 2 

0 

; i 

Muiliijtan , 

OlVlFT 

7117,^5 

1*07. i:u 

194 1 

155 0 

2 1 

' 3 

M iiipiwMii.t r 4 

‘•si. -.tr 

. 1 . 1 1 . lE.il 

. 4b, 755 

li 

142 5 

21 i 

Is 

j \1 pi 

r u 2 . wi ! 

.VA K .^1 

K. 7il) 

i l b. 't 

04 8 

4 1 

4»‘ 

M L v >'inU 

Vy>. «>' 

7 <•.. -**22 

54. 7u.l 

107. 7 

l.TJ ll 

20 

bit 

.MonUino ...... 1 

*' IMV.'I 

120. w;V 

;t, r.5‘2 

171 0 

159 n 

22 

22 

NHihinIe n 

:wo. s'n 

320, 13i 

21. UM 

! 171 0 

140 1 

31 1 

21 

Nr\g*l:i 

r. 'biu 

14, 4t Hi 


Prd .4 

117 1 

*J,"l 


New lltuiniHbin* 

mu. vlr> 

( 7, :tsM 

":ti.>07 

1 171 0 

147.3 

111 

l< 

NuwJnsuy 

Hlh. d ‘,-1 

».-%u 

li. X73 

iv. , 

I.*#.. 0 

3 

"J 

New k 

ii. :m>; 

HO, 929 

4. '2T.7 

1 t 17d. 5 

! 17. 5 

*21 

35 

New York. . . 

: 2 . 

1.X23.TI 1 

r:t, mi 

|k> 0 

154 1 

4 

4 

NnrMi < u "bn « # 

>:\r)4 

7.V», t> a 

2 , 1 , i 1 ’ 

1,19 u 

100 7 

42 

lo 

North Dnkotn 

\ S N. 1 hO 

17d. j » 

:i, *m.» 

U7 2 

1 Mb. n 

3k ‘ 

2 d 

Ohh. ... 

i 1 , 'i ltd 

1 , 120 , M 

S\ 5 \ 5 

171 1 

14*1. S 

l»i 

III 

Oklthnjiid 

WR 

l fU7. 290 

2 , trjn 

mo'll 

ItK 3 

35 

41* 

Orfftuii. 

187. *3) 

UH l'iO 

12 . 209 

ir«K o 

147. 0 

j 27 5 

:t 

1 Van > K -ni 

1 * 2 . ti’i. r«s 

l, 7uu, b'7 
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151 *1 

10 

7 

Rhode ; 

1 17, 502 

i -irniw 

l\ S al 

191 li 

7 

i i 

1 
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! f.vi, I 2 b 
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U, ion 

t:»i. 5 

7 ‘» s 

40 " 
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1 r.7,4^ 

4, I4i, 

lb*, t 
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2 v l 

»K* 

• 

Tonnosseo . 

721, 273 

' B4’4 100 

nai? i i4oo 

99 K 

40 I 

'41 

Tivb , 

l.bJI,170| 1 , Uib. '»| 2 
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1 [Mi 5 
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11 

3 * 
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1 11. 344 
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2..5K7 

154 3 

1 10 5 

33 1 

l‘J 
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M. ‘. 2 b 

i* i. m 

7 , .ils 

! mi. w 

145 1 

32 

1 • 

Virginia 

705, (>bA 

Mu. 035 

IZ 5 29 

! m i 

1 III 1 
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31 
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*24. '*12 

301.800 

17,4^4 

1 *77 H 

1441. 3 

14 ' 

70 
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4M, .VI 7 

dat, dbl 

s, l.v 

i 1 M. 1 

* 1 1 5 2 

30 

7,7 

Wisnpin 

1 »7,I3. 

3 ( 1 ). 217 
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177 7 

150 1 

15 

11 

Wyoming 
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I lor.^r 

J30. 4 

Hu 

32 
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All Stntcs now have laws dealing with the problems of nttem hu»f*e 
nt school and providing for periods of compulsory attem lance on the 
part children Iretween certain designated ages. Compulsory 
Attendance laws must, of course, include or l>e accompanied l>v sole- 
ft opiate provisions for their enforcement. ThfS responsibility is in 
trusted to State authorities, to county, and^to local authorities in 
different States. Sometimes tliev arc 1 civil officials, and sometimes 
eduudftionnl officials are intrusted with Hu* enforcement. Table II . 
shows the compulsory ago limits in years' established by law iji .the 
48 States, as well as legal school age or school population'? » 

^ A school census shbuld t)c tapes muuuilh /. — Before compulsory* 
education laws' can be enforced, it iS^ecessar^ to know the number ijj 
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of children, their apes, and residences. This requires a school cen- 
sus at regular intervals, preferably of one year hut not more than 
two years in lencrth. This school census determines the schiiol popu- 
lation, i. e.. the 'children between the ape 9 for which (he public 


% 


Fiomi 2. Length of seoalon and average day* attended. 1f»21-<|2 
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schools are legally open to attendance, and the census shows also 
the number included in age groups aTFected b*' cpinfiulsory attend- 
ance laws. There is considerable- variance in the legal school ages 
f^e^everal States. The widest range of ages is from 4 tjo 20 
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„ years (Wisconsin and Oregon), and 5 to 21 years in 6 States (Maine, 
Iowa, Nebraska, ‘New Mexico, Washington, and Mississippi). The 
narrowest range is from 5 to 1G years (New Hampshire and Massa- 
chusetts). In 17 of the 43 States where a census enumeration is 
made, the range of ages is from G to 21 years. No school census 
is taken in New Jersey, Delaware, South Carolina, and California. 
A grouping of the range of ages, with the number of States in each 
group. 


is given in Table 11. 


Table 11 . — Ages foi free attendance and agen for compulnory attendance 
AO KS FOR FREE SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 


A tzes 

- t 

Number 
of Stales 

>- 

A 

• 

Number 
of States 

7 to 20 

1 

5 to l« 

2 

7 to 21 

1 

1 6 1 0 16 

2 

7 to 17 

! 

1 6 to 18 

5 

4 to 16 

1 

5 t o 2 1 .... 

7 

6 to 16 • 

o 

6 to 21 

16 

5 to 20 

2 


4 to 20 

2 

Total v . 

44 

6 to 20 

2 



A OF. LIMITS FOR COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE 


U 

A g«\s 

1 

Number 1 
of Stales j 


Number 
of States 

7 to 18 

1 

8 to 14 _* 

4 

6to 18 

1 

7 to 14. 

9 

cto 16 ... 

1 

8 to 16 

11 

8 to 15..T. 

1* 

7 to 10 

14 

8 to 17 . ^ 

1 



8 to 18 

2 

TolaL 

48 

7 to 15 

3 


) 
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Compulsory attendance period . — The time during which children 
are compelled to attend school in any one year varies among States. 
In some States 16 weeks’ attendance, not always continuous, satis- 
fies the law. In others attendance is compulsory for the full-term 
school is open and until the completion of the eight elementary 
school grades. Frequently the upper age limit is set by law, with 
the provision “or until the completion of the elementary school 
grades.” % 

•Thtfre is general agreement among students of this subject that 
the most satisfactory laws are those which are enforced by State 
and county authorities rather than local district authorities, except 
in cities; that laws shqjild require continuous attendance during the 
full school year; and that they should require the completion of the 
elementary schools regardless of age. There is a tendency to require 
full-time attendance # on the part of all children until they 
passed their sixteenth year and part-time attendance unt^^J^^iave 
passed their eighteenth year. Table 12 summarizes important pro- 
visions of compulsory attendance laws in force January 1, 1924 
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. Table 12.— Nome important provision* of con, pulsar,, attendance law* and 

of Mate* in which each is effective * 


AGES FOR LABOR PERMITS 


12lo i 1 
14 to 341 
M to ir. 
14 to 17 
14 t« 1" 


Ap*s 

i 

1 Number 
j of States 

A ges 

| 

¥ 

i „ 

1 

15 to 10. _ . 

'2 

1 

Kilo 18 • V 


35 

) 

Total ... 

^ - — 

1 

1 • 


Number 
of States 


45 


MINIMUM ANNUAL ATTENDANCE REQUIRED 


Term 


Full term 

Three-fourth term... * 

Two-thirds term " 

170 days 

I fifl (lays 

14 / !., vs 



Term 


J20 days 
100 days. 
80 days.. 


T ot nl . 


Number 
of States 


» 40 


education necessary TO EXEMPT from com pulsory . 


ATTENDANCE 


Grades 

Elementary grades 

I liih school 

Nne 

Total../ 

1 

Number 
ol States 

I 

30 

4 

1 

MINIMUM S( 

; i 

CHOOL TERM 

Terra 

Number 
of States 

1 _ ‘ 
Term 

1 

Number 
of States 

3 months 

3 

3 

1 

y 

8 

2 

j H months. . 

' 11 
1 

‘ fl 

1 

4 months 

^Jnenths 

| months. . 


1 9 months. v 

i months 

X 

B 

o 

o 

£ 

dj months 

Total 



45 

1 Indudes District of Columbia. 

r 

p 



1 


4 




Chapter V 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

For centuries educational sages have called attention to the need 
for adequate concern for the physical well-l>eing of th.A child in 
connection with attempts at directing his mental and mo^il unfold- 
ing. These suggestions have, however, met with scant response, save 
a mere nod of approval. War the destroyer of life and health, has 
had itrnch more influence in bringing nlxmt efforts at physical im- 
provement. and the latest and greatest of Aval's had the strongest 
influence in promoting actual effort along these lines, though how 
far this impetus will carry us toward making pliysical education a 
fundamental part of all education remains to he seen. >. 

There is much confusion in the interpretation of the term “phvs- 
ical education.” To many it means some form of supervised 
muscular exercise: toothers, instruction in hygiene; to others it may 
mean the physical examination and the removal or improvement of 
physical defects, the supervision of nutrition and of other hygienic 
conditions. Many will understand the term as including the use of 
all means for physical betterment, beginning early with the child, 
with the most fundamental conditions for health; his feeding, sleep- 
ing. airing, clothing, and opportunity for exercise, establishing (he 
desiiT for health and affording knowledge oThow to maintain it. and 
finally preparing him for appreciation of and participation in efforts 
for public health. 

If we are confused fts to the meaning of physical education, we 
are hardly alive to the rotations hip which it hears to ill l education. 
There is no mental activity without physical activity * 1 , and the char- 
acter and persistence of that mental activity depend on the physical 
condition of the organism. ’It follows, then. thntS^ot only for pur- 
poses of natural defense and for liuinanit arian ends, hut also for 
economy in school work, the human machine with which we ileal in 
the classroom should l>o put and kept in its lmst working order. 

Much legislation^ has gone forward for physical education in the 
past few years, and .'$‘2 States now have adopted physical-education 
laws. These laws differ widely as to their content and provision for 
enforcement and illustrate the various interpretations of the subject 
to vroich we have already ygjlod attention. 

17 Boo T\ S. Hnrean of KducAtiou bulletins on physical education and medical 
Hod. imrtlctilarly Its health cdnontlon F«*rles. 
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OBJECT AND SCOPE 

He Object of a State law for physical education should be to sur- 
n.m,d the child the school with such sanitaiy conditions as will 
lc for Ins welfare, to arrange the material and method of the general 
curriculum to this end. and to introduce into the educational uro- 
gram such posit, ve work for the health and physical unfolding of 
die child as IS consistent with the limitations of school activity It 
i> evident that conditions in the home life of the child can not he 
directly muddied, though indirectly the work of the school may in- 
nemo those conditions to ,, considerable degree. The school can 
.icier do its la* for the child ,f it conducts its affairs as thntudf 
isolated from the and this is particularly true in its efforts f# 

.‘‘Vn/ir (!) The school plant should lie built and managed so that 
eselmo environment shall not he detrimental to the phvsiea! wel- 

totmd^ provision^ adetpnde 

' J 1 1 j* .school program slionhl lie arranged so that in dent and 

"7, ‘ “ '* he! ' , 'P f " 1 - ""*< I'- health of the teacher 

diould receive the attention it deserves. 

(•’>) The examination of the preschool child: Though the child 
j 1 snliject for physical education in the school until he has 
reached the age for entrance, the school should la- interested in his 
physica well-being la-fore this time, and it has become the policy of 
mine sehools to make a physical examination of ehildren before 
till ra nee and lo suggest such treatment of Wal defects or of general 

« lh ,,s w ill place ,|,e child in la-ttcr condition for school Work 
Hi Hu* (uni* of his entrance. 

(I) Physical ex, tin illation of sell. The examination of 

the school child on entrance and periodically thereafter to discnccr 
am secure (In- removal of Ins physical defccls id fundamental lo the 
* " f I'l'-'sical cdueatmn ami also for school economy. Adeip-rie 
nii-ans and methods of securing the best results from such examinn- 
tion should 1 h> a?T;mgod. 

(.") The prevention of cominunicahle diseases by the dnilv insrav- 
tirm of children should he providing. 

(<>) Health education should he carried out in a practical wav hv 
the insistence, first, on cleanliness of person, and* following this by 

interesting the child in the formation of the few other habits which 
nre essential for health. 

In the higher grades this work should la- continued hr practical 
Celling in physiology the principles of pemnal'and home 
ijgu-ne and by developing an appreciation of work for public 
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(7) Physical training for all pupils should be arranged for. 
Not only should there b*> ample recess periods, but additional time 
should be appropriated during the school period or after school 
hoprs for supervised exercise of such a nature as is best fitted to the 
physical capacities of the children at different ages. Adequate 
supervision of such activities are needed, and teacher training for 
such work should be provided. K 

LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS 

Legislative provisions on this subject should include the following 
points: 

(1) A clear and comprehensive statement of tin* purpose of the 
law and the objects of physical education. 

(2) Mandatory provision for all of the items mentioned under 
“scope” save where (as for medical inspection) this subject may 
have been covered in previous legislation. 

(3) Minimum time requirement to be devoted to phy.-ical edu- 
cation. 

(4) Provision of administrative machinery in the State depart- 
ment of education sufficient for the effective administration of the 
law. This provision should be broad and flexible. Two things are 
essential : 

(a) State direction and supervision. A good plan is to have a 
State director of physical education, with the rank of deputy or 
assistant State superintendent or health supervisor. His powers and 
duties -should not be narrowly defined. 

(ft) Sufficient financial resources to insure the effective adminis- 
tration of this office, either by specific appropriation or by authoriz- 
ing the State department to make adequate provision for this 
purpose out of general school funds. 

(5) There should he a carefully drawn provision authorizing and 

requiring the employment of supervisors and special teaohers under 
specified conditions and in harmony with the admin istrtftivc organi- 
zation <ff the State. w * * 

(G) Provision requiring the State department of education to fix 
qualifications of supervisors and special teachers and to issue special 
licenses fpr the same. 

(7) Provision for adequate physical education in ti* preparation 
of all teachers, both for the secondary and the elementary school. 
The essential requirements of this part of the teacher’s education 
should be prescribed by the State authorities. 

(8) Provision requiring that pupilage graded in physical educa- 
tion, as in other school subjects and exercises, and that satisfactory 
progress in physical education be a condition to promotion and 
graduation. 
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(•') Coordination of work included in (lie scope of physical educa- 
tion us Ill'll, defined, which may have already be^r provided for by 
pil l ions legislation, such as military drill or medical inspect™ 

at"! amendment of such legislation „s seems desirable for uch 
cooi (limit ion. u 


Chapter VI 

SCHOOL GROUNDS AND BUILDINGS ,q 


Increased knowledge of the effects which the selection of a school 
site, arrangement of rooms, sanitation, ventilation, heating, and gen- 
eral hygiene of a school building have on the health and school prog- 
ress of g^clren has practically revolutionized our ideals in regard 
to buildj^Bund equipping schoolhoitses. Country children have ap- 
parent ly^Pn filed less from this knowledge than those in urban com- 
munities. This is due in part to lack of knowledge and general 
indifference in rural communities, but is also due in large part to the 
financial aspect of the question. "When large buildings are contem- 
plated, trained specialists in school architecture are employed and 
modern ideals are embodied in f lie school building which results. 
Rural communities building small schoolhouses which represent 
small sums of money do not employ the services of such special’ll'. 
Local contractors, builders, and school trustees are often not famil- 
iar with modern standards for school buildings. Consequently, 
small school buildings in rural communities continue to he built 
without regard to appearance or to the demands of modern met Inals 
of teaching or general hygienic considerations. 

It is also tru that we are beginning to realize that public-sdnol 
grounds, well loented and well kept, with beautiful and appropriate 
buildings, are a striking evidence of the intelligence of the com- 
munity and its interest in education. A good school is an asset and 
pays good dividends to any community. Better\itl»dol condition.- 
invariably mean a better school and better community spirit. Gen- 
erally, a beautiful and convenient school building costs no more 
than an unsightly one. Tlu* difference is in wise and careful plan- 
ning. 

State laws ancls^tate departments of education, through the au- 
thority given them uhder special or general statutes, are making con- 
certed efforts to promote better standards for selyml buildings. In 
some States this is done through statutory provision to the effect 
that all plans for school buildings must he inspected by State offi- 
cials, usually connected either with tlu* State department of educa- 
tion or the State board of health. In others. State appropriations 
are made for building purposes, sometimes apportioned to districts 

“ See U.' 8. Bo. of Educ. Bullet lot*. l»10. No. 5: 1014, No. 13: 11)32, No. 23. 
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whoso financial condition is such ns to make the provision of good 
buildings a hardship to the community. Sometimes inonev is loaned 
to school districts at a low rate of interest. Other States aim to 
promote good buildings through a plan commonly called stand* 
iiidizations of school buildings. Under this plan school buildings 
meeting certain -prescribed requirements may receive State aid or a 
plate or other mark of distinction. 

The ex JH* lienee of the majority of States is that suitable, safe, and 
sanitary buildings are best assured when there are State laws or 
regulations, and inspection by State authorities sufficient to give at 
least general supervision to the matter of the erection of school 
Ridings. A study of school buildings in almost any section of 
be country at the present time would show many new. as well us 
old buildings, unsightly, poorly arranged for school purposes, and 
mjWiou, to the health of children because of improper ventilation, 
pooP\hghiing, and insanitary conditions. Still others are oxceed- 
nig t dangerous as fire risks. Scarcely a year passes without loss 
of life of school children from fires which might have been pre- 
umted by buildings with properly arranged exits and lire escapes. 

-.1 States now have sonic regulations governing sclioolhouse eon- 
M I iKtion. Much of this legislation has been enacted in the past 
dr. ade. At least three- fourths of the States have laws on thy sani- 
ary features of the building. Many States now require that all 
plans for school houses he submitted to the State hoard of health or 
! ic State architect or the State hoard or department of education 
be foie public funds can be used in proceeding with the building. 

, ometmies two or more of the agents mentioned cooperate in the 
approval of building plans. More and piore State departments of 
education are adding a school architect for whole or half time to 
their stalh These 'architects not only approve plans submitted hut 
piepare for the State department plans and specifications for new 
buildings which may he secured without cost by school districts 
about to erect buildings. A numlier of States keep building in- 
spectors in the field constantly to assist in improving old buildings 
and to see that regulations are followed in the erection of new one. 
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Chapter VII 

TEACHING STAFF 

All States arc concerned with providing conditions and regulating 
qualifications designed to insure, so far as humanly possible, the 
employment and retention of an adequately prepared teaching staff. 
Three important considerations enter into the question with which 
State legislatures are directly concerned and the efficacy of provisions 
concerning which they are^-esponsihle : (1) Cert ideation laws which 
insure that only qualified applicants receive licenses to teach in any 
(even the smallest or poorest) school. This means that the minimum 
qualifications for the lowest grade of certificate should he. adequate 
to insure a good standard of academic and professional qualifica- 
tions on the part of the candidate. (*2) Salaries such as are com- 
mensurate with the qualifications exacted for certification. This 
involves the passage of a minimum salary law based on qualifica- 
tions. (3) Facilities for training teachers furnished bv the State, 
adequate in the sense of supplying a sufficient number of te'aehers 
and efficient in the quality of training given, to supply different i 
types of schools. i 

Reasonable standards for teachers . — The generally accepted stand- 
ards. of requirements for teachers in the United States ’are a geheral 
education equivalent to graduation from a standard four-year High 
school, followed by two years of special teacher training in a college 
department of education, a teachers’ college, or a normal school. 
The two-year professional course should include, besides advanced - 
academic courses, special intensive professional courses, including m 
psychology, principles of education, teaching ipothods. and the lihe^ 
ns well as ample opportunity for observation in model schools and 
practice teaching under supervision. . • 

The teaching force of the United States ns a whole is below this 
standard. City systems generally have better trained teachers than 
the country schools. The average is well up to the standard stated 
above. Teachers in rural’ schools average below this standard. In i 
many States numbers of teachers are employed who have not com- 
pleted a high-school course and have had no professional training. 
This situation usually is found when ^rtificat ion laws, teachers’ 
salaries, and training facilities are inadequate or insufficent. 

.4 legislative program designed to secure a high-grade teaching 
staff. — Adequate legislation providing a comprehensive plan similar 
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, ' >at ° Ut ! inei1 l * 1 ,ow wil1 “ssist in providing the State with a high- 
grade professional teaching staff: • fe 

1. Improve teaching conditions by — 

(o) Establishing reasonable minimum salaries for all teachers 
(6) Scaling all teachers’ salaries to the grade of certificate held, 
thus placing a. premium on special preparation. 

2. Require higher teaching qualifications by 

(a) Increasing gradually the entrance requirements of the State 

notmal schools and lengthening their study courses. 

{<>) Discontinuing the isgiie # certificates on examination as 
soon as the normal schools and other teacher-training institutions 

required ° ,ne to ^PP 1 * a11 the professional teachers 

(c) Placing the minimum requirement for permission to teach 
at graduation from an accredited four-year high school, or its 
equivalent, anil in addition two years’ professional study acquired 
at a professional school for teachers. The standard to be reached 
gradually, becoming effective after ample time (one to five years) 
is g, v on for all teachers in the service to attain these requirements. 

-h Increase the supply of professional teachers by 

(o) Granting State bonuses to teachers as rewards for loner ser- 
vice in a single school community and to highly efficient teachers 
continuing service in small rural schools. 

(/,) Establishing a retirement fund for teachers. 

1. Make ample provision for training teachers for all types of 
schools, including rural schools in numbers large enough to fill 
annual replacements. Numbetn trained for different kinds of posi- 
t.ons should be proportionate to needs of the schools based on a 
careful survey of the situation. 

Facilities may be furnished by the establishment of new or the 
pdargement of existing institutions. 
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CERTIFICATION OF TEACHERS 

4 * 

I 

All of the State? assume very definite responsibility for the quali- 
fications of persons licensed to teach within the State. In no State 
^can. teachers draw salaries from public school funds unless they hold 
n legal teaching license or certificate. In all States there are estab- 
lished certain minimum requirements or prerequisites for teaching 
certificates and established standards or grades of certificates based 
on academic or professional qualifications nnd experience in toach- 
' ing. 

The power of certifying teachers was vested in local authorities 
first in practically all States. It has, however, gradually become 
more and more centyulizcd. At present it is centered in. county and 
State authorities, cities under certain conditions or of a certain 
size being exempted in most States, and two States in 'New England 
being excepted. The centralization lias come about gradually, more 
and more authority in regard to certification being placed in the 
hands^o f the State department of education. At the present time 
the certificating authority is placed in the department of education 
wholly or sufficiently to give the department large authority in *11 
but about 13 States. • f 

The legislatures of the several States generally provide for the 
certificating ofTeivehers either (1) by providing in the statutes for 
certain definite types of certificates and setting forth the qualifica- 
tions demanded for each, fixing the authority and power to grant 
them, regulation^ ' concerning term, validity, etc.; or (2) by the 
assignment by statute of the authority to formulate rules and regula- 
tions for certification to State officers, without making specific pro- 
vision for details in the law itself. Such authority is generally 
assigned to the State ltoard of education or the State department of 
education. City hoards are granted this liberty in nearly all States 
either directly or indirectly. In some States a combination of these 
two methods is followed, certain general provisions Wing set forth in 
the statutes, and designated authorities given considerable liberty in 
fixing details and interpreting the intent of the law. Yhese details 
and regulations are then set forth in official regulations. 

Agencies which certificate *. — Teaching certificates are issued 

by State, county, and local (town, district, or city) authorities. 
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Omitting cities, the following are the systems of administrative 
organization for issuing certificates: 

1. <S tote systems, in which all certificates are issued bv State 
authorities, and the State retains control over the whole matter of 
teacher certification. 

2. Sto^c-co id rolled system*, in which State, county, and district 
authorities may issue certificates, but the authority governing the 
issue (including giving questions and examining papers) is retained 
hy the State ofliciuls. Local authorities merely issue certificates. 

3. / emi-State systems, in which States exercise some hut not com- 
plete control. The State department makes the regulations and gives 
the questions for examination, but local authorities examine"' the 
papers and issue certificates. 

4. State-county systems, in which the State, county, city, and cor - 1 
tain district authorities all issue some certificates and govern ail or 
important regulations (formulating questions, for example) under 
which they are granted. 

5. State-local systems, as in -some of the New England States, in 
which complete power of certification is given to the township school 
committees us well as to the State department. 

There is « grow mg tendency to centralize full certificating author- ! 
f m the Nate department of education. In S5 States State authori- 
hea now ezerr.se entire control. There are seven additional States 
m which the State returns authority to give questions and make ' 
regulations concerning examinations, but permits county authorities 1 
to issue eertilicates tu.d correct papers. This arrangement does not 
result in a uniform State system, since counties luav liave different 
daiiilards for* grading pnpere. Cniforaiity is obtained only when 
a e authorities exercise full control. At present, in only two States 
■re local systems (cities excepted) permitted to issue teaching certifi- 
totes, and in two Slates county authorities are still free to give «er- 
hhcates entirely on their own initiative. The remaining States have 
all adopted or are working toward State uniformity. 

Methods of sewriny certificates.— There are two methods of se- 
curing certificates recognized in all States, one by examination under 
statutory regulations established liy State and county authorities 

, , othe 1 r 081 the basis ^ credentials sliowing academic and pro- 
fessional training secured at approved institutions. The examina- 
on method, while still the most common for low-grade certificates 
« gradually being replaced by that of professional pieparation given 
ta recognized institutions. In all States recognition for certifica- 
?°V S given to graduates of approved normal schools and colleges 
nag required credits as set forth in law or by State regulations, 
tertihcates secured in this way are sometimes issued by the State ‘ 
apartment Of .education and sometimes by the institutions. In 20 ' 
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States some recognition toward -certification or fij^l certificates are 
given to persons - ay far liave‘ completed prescribed courses in normal 
training classes in or connected with secondary scliools. 

There is a njarl^cd tendency to eliminate the examination method 
of issuing certificates. This is beiag done by gradually increasing 
the qualifications requited over a period of years and^ctting forth 
a definite prerequisite of aeadomifc'und professional training^ffectUre 
at a stuted time, usually from two to five years in advance of the 
time at which the law r is passed. This ‘serves to give ample notice 
to prospective teachers that the given amount of preparation must 
be made by the date set or certificates will not be >£orth<k>ming. Laws 
setting up requirements which demand gradually increasing quali- 
fications are usually accompanied by minimum salary laws. 

Certificates granted graduation from, or courses taken in, edu- 
cational institutions of secondary or higher grade or by nJ»s of 
examination in prescribed subjects may be roughly classed as 
follows: (1) Those based on graduation from a standard college or 
university, generally including professional courses. (2) Those 
based primarily on graduation from a tv^Vyear course of college 
grade generally given in normal schools and tcabhers colleges. (3) 
Those based on graduation from a four-year high school, including 
professional courses given in connect(pn with the regular work or 
giv£i in addition to a prescribed four-year high-school course. (4) 
Those based primarily on scholarship attainments, as shown by 
examination. (5) Certain combinations of the above. A combina- 
tion of this kind commonly established is. that of setting up a 
minimum amount of academic and professional training (probably 
.graduation from a four-year high school with 6 to 12 weeks of pro- 
fessional training), Hind in addition examination in certain pre- 
scribed subjects. - * 

A study of scholarship requirements set forth in the statutes and 
regulations of the differen>s£tates for teaching certificates shows 
a strong tendency towa^l exacting higher scholarship v requirements. 
Graduation from a course two years above the high school is about 
the accepted standard for teachers of elementary grades, and com- 
pletion of a four-year college course the standard for hfgh-school 
teachers. Examinations, though quite inadequate, apparently aim 
to exact qualifications about equivalent to these. The various pre- 
requisites for entrance to examinations which States are settingup 
are intended to assure the minimum amount of scholarship con- 
sidered necessary for teachers before even -the lowest grade cer- 
tificate is granted. Such prerequisites are particularly essential in 
States in which the system is decentralized, terms are short, and 
salaries low, in order to insure that all children will be under thp 
direction of reasonably qualified teachers. 
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Textbooks play an important part in the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools of the United States. In almost all subjects teachers 
and pupils depend on them not only for facts but for order of pres- 
entation. The adoption of textbooks for use in any school or sys- 
tem of schools is, therefore, important in determining courses of 
stud} and methods practiced in those schools not carefully su- 
pervised. J 

state umfounity .— The importance of the si-lection of textbooks 
has been recognized by legislative action regulating it in -some de- 
gree in all the States. In some States a uniform list has been 
adopted for the whole Stated In others theVo is uniformity through 
county adoptions. In others the selection of texts rests with the 
local school unit. Two States, California and Kansas, print text- 
hooks. bon i’ States lend them to school districts, which in turn lend 
them to pupil% retaining them as State property. At the present 
tune 20 States Jmve state- wide uniform systems of adoption, 5 have 
county adoption, while in the remaining 17 the textbooks are. se- 
lected by. the local school unit. Of the States having state-wide 
uniformity, 11 provide for selection of textbooks by the State boards 
of education and the others by special textbook cohimissions usually 
appointed by the governor. The tendency to charge t he State board 
of education with -the function of selecting textbooks seems to be 
growing in favor. Selection should be made by or with the advice 
of profession] ly trained persons including teadiers, supervisors, 
and superintendents apd recommendations made solely on the merits 
of (bo books without regard to price or other consideration. (Table 
1:5 sets forth certain facts concerning textl>ooks.) 

Free textbooks .™— Philadelphia was probably the first city to 
provide free textbooks for children attending its public schools, and 
Massachusetts the first State to pass a state-wide mandatory free 
textbook law. At present 19 States and the District of Columbia 
supply elementury school texts without cost. In 15 of these States 
the law for free textbooks is applied to secondary schools also. In 
*7 other States local school districts may supply textbooks. 21 In' 
practically all States books are furnished free to indigent children. 

. . Fl ] ee textbooks are furnished in a number of States having per- 
• " 1,sslve l aws on the subject. Poetically all cities of any size in these 
States, as well as a number ^orotltfr districts, even small districts 

' ■ ' f T 

"Soc U. 8. Bn. of Bduc. Bulletin*. 4^5. No. 30, nod 1023, No 50 

J " See U, 8. Bu. of Educ. Bui., 1023, No. 50. 

” Table 14. 1 
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luTnish free textbooks. A study recently made in the Bureau of 
Education indicates that in the following States the majority of 
cities and many rural districts furnish free texts: New York,’Michi- 


1 


gan, Minnesota, Ohio, Wushington,*Colorado, Idaho, North Dakota, 
Wisconsin, and Connecticut. 22 * , ' 

An inquiry recently made concerning the success of the plan of 
supplying free textbooks indicates that the consensus of opinion 
among teachers, superintendent^ and school Authorities is ift favor 
of the system. Free textbooks itpparently give greater opportunity 
to all classes of pupils, cost less than when purchased by the in- 
dividual, and aid teachers in meeting the requirements of the course 
of study. ' 

There is a growing feeling that, when Stat£ uniformity is pro- 
vided, the list of books approved should make provision for a 
liberal supplementary list, permitting local authorities to exercise 
a good deal of freedom of choice. Additional information concern- 
ing free textbooks is set forth in Tables 13 and 14. 

Arguments advanced in favor of free textbooks are as follows: 

1. Poor children, whose parents are unable to purchase books, or 
are unable to do so without great sacrifice, may attend school as 
well equipped in this respect as the richer children. 

2. Uniformity of textbooks in each school administrative district 


is secured. 


■3. Textbooks may bo changed with little inconvenience whenever 
clianges.are desirable. 

4. Additional textbooks and supplementary books may be sup- 
plied. ' . 

5. School work is not delayed at ihe beginning of the school year 
while parents obtain books for their children: 

Arguments against free textbooks and in favor of the pupils 
purchasing their own books are ns follows: 

• 1. Parents and pupils are made to realize that they can not be- 
come wholly dependent on the State, but must continue to assume 
some of the responsibilities of education. 

2. U)q account of the cost, increased school taxes would be neces- 
sary or the amount available for salaries aitd other expenses would 
be decreased. 

3. Children should not be required to use books soiled by other 
children, as they are objectionable to the majority of^hildren iTfid 
parents both for esthetic and sanitary reasons. 

4. By purchasing textbooks borne libraries may be built up. ' • 
fi. Books furnished free are not cared for as are those owned by 

the pupils. 
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• i°" J 1 '! 0t *"', r llan< *.’ **ciurse tire free textbooks are public property 
intrusted to the pupils to be paid for if damaged <n" lost, and fre 
qucutly inspected by the teachers, it is claimed that they are as 
irol or better cared for. The care the books receive depends en- 
tmh upon.the way in which ^he system is managed. 

■ TAn - 13 “ 1 tr«book».-Tcrritor„ to which low * arc applicable 


State 

• 

i • 

State 

< ‘oiiuty 

Town- 
ship and 
district 

! ' State 

i 

I 

; State 

County 

Town-, 
ship and 
dismet 

Alabama 

Arizona 

XXXX 

i 

Nebraska.. . 

" 


X 

X 

X 

Arkansas 

California 

. 


Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 

X 


C olorado. . . . 
( oniiecticut 



X 

X 

New Mexico. . 

X 


Delaware . . . . 

xxxxx 


New York . . . 


X 

X % 

Dist Columbia 

Florida 





| North Cnrolina 

North Dakota. 

X 


1 Georgia 

1 Ohio... 



Idaho 

.. 

* 

i Oklahoma 

X 

X 



Illinois... 


X 

Oregon . . 



Indiana 

X 


Pennsylvania. 


ixx 

Iown 


X 

Rhode Island 



Kansas 

Kentucky ’_*_*.* 

Louisiana 

Maine. 1 

Maryland 

X 

X 

X 


South Carolina 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

x‘“- ' 

r'ouin izaKotii. 

Tennessee 

; Texas 

I* tab.' 



Massachusetts * 

X 

X ! 

X 

Vermont 


X 

Michigan . . . * ’ 


V irginia 

Washington 

X 


Minnesota. 


X 


KS22SP 1 * 1 x 


Host Virginia... 
Wisconsin 

X 



Montana... * 

X 

X 
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"W yoming.. 


X 

v 
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.... ! 
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State 


Alabama 

Arizona \ 

Arkansas ]]* 

California * 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

DIM. Columbia.. 

Florida^ 

OeorgJn ’ 

Idaho 

Illinois ’ 

Indiana 

Iown ’ 

Kansas * 

Kentucky. 

Louisiana 

Maine 


j Law 

r* t i perm is 

For | For i s)ve 

elemen-i .second- 
tary I arv i 


X 

X 


X 

*x‘ 


Maryland x 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 
Missouri... 

Montana. 

Nebraska 


X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 


No 
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